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THE FULBRIGHT EXCHANGE PROGRAM IN OPERATION 


BY CHARLES E., ODEGAARD 


With a truly substantial exodus of American professors 
and students to foreign parts under Fulbright awards begin- 
ning in the fall of 1949 the time has finally come when the 
influence of the Fulbright Act will be felt throughout the 
length and breadth of the United States as well as in a num- 
ber of foreign countries. It has been more than three yéars 
since Senator Fulbright’s highly significant proposal be— 
came law (Public Law 584—79th Congress, approved by the 
President, August 1, 1946), and many persons in America 
whose hearts skipped a beat at the thought that they might 
study or teach abroad have long since wondered if anything 
would ever come of the Fulbright Act and if their personal 
dreams would ever have a chance to be realized. 

Now that a considerable number of Fulbright exchanges 
of persons between the United States and other countries 
are taking place, it seems especially appropriate that more 
people know something of the procedures which have been 
developed for the administration of the Fulbright program, 
and of its difficulties andlimitations. The description which 
follows is drawn from the personal experiences of one who 
has served this past year as a member of the Committee 
on International Exchange of Persons established by the Con- 
ference Board of Associated Research Councils. It is not 
an official statement of the Committee, nor of course of the 
Department of State. It is partial in the sense that it does 
not concern directly exchanges in the student category or 
in the primary and secondary school teacher category, 
although many things said here apply to these categories 
as well as to the research scholar and professor category. 
It is hoped that this description will provide interested 
persons with some understanding of the present operation 
of the Fulbright program. 

It is important to note at the very beginning that the basic 
legislation establishing this program of educational ex- 
changes, the Fulbright Act, is in substance an amendment 
to the Surplus Property Act of 1944. Where outside of the 
continental United States, Hawaii, Alaska (including the 
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Aleutian Islands), Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands, there 
was United States surplus property at the end of World War 
Il, and where the countries concerned are able to pay the 
United States Government for it only in their own currency 
but not in dollars, there, and there only, is the possibility 
of negotiating a Fulbright educational exchange agreement. 
The entire Fulbright program rests financially on this non- 
dollar base in those specific countries in which surplus 
property owned by the United States happened to be located. 
There are no dollars available for grantees, and this fact 
constitutes one of the rigid limitations of the program with 
which individual Americans and foreigners must reckon in 
any plans for the utilization of a Fulbright award. The hope 
that supplemental dollar aid might come from the Smith- 
Mundt Act has only recently materialized; and there seems 
to be good reason to believe that supplemental dollar aid 
from this source will always be limited. 

Under the Act the Secretary of State is authorized to 
enter into executive agreements with foreign governments 
for the disposition in each case of not more than the equiv- 
alent of $20,000,000 to be spent on educational exchanges at 
a rate of not more than the equivalent of $1,000,000 a year. 
The maximum figure of $20,000,000 will probably be avail- 
able only in the United Kingdom, Italy, France, and China, 
though conditions in the last country obviously threaten the 
extinction ofa Fulbright programthere. For other countries 
which now participate or might participate in Fulbright ex- 
changes, the available sums fall at different levels below 
this maximum. 

Executive agreements were signed long enough ago with 
Burma, China, the Philippines, Greece, and New Zealand 
that Americans have actually been present in these countries 
on Fulbright awards during the academic year 1948-1949. 
The program with China has perforce been suspended, but 
for the year 1949-1950, except for China, there will be 
Americans abroad on Fulbright awards in these countries 
andalso in Norway, The Netherlands, France, Italy, Belgium- 
Luxembourg, and.the United Kingdom and its colonies. Agree- 
ments have recently been signed with Iran, Egypt, and Aus- 
tralia, so that awards will presumably be made for 1950- 
1951, if not before. It is possible that in time agreements 
will be signed with Austria, Korea, Siam, Turkey, Pakistan, 
and India, thus permitting exchanges with these countries. 
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For any understanding of the Fulbright program and an 
evaluation of its present operation it is essential that one 
grasp at least the main outlines of its administrative pecu- 
liarities and the reasons for them. The Secretary of State 
is responsible forthe general administration of the program 
but “for the purpose of selecting students and educational 
institutions qualified to participate in this program and to 
supervise the exchange program” the President was author— 
ized to appoint a Board of Foreign Scholarships consisting 
of ten members serving without compensation. It is this 
Board then which actually approves policies for the educa- 
tional programs under the Act and the types of programs 
and projects to be undertaken, which selects the institutions 
abroad approved for participation, and which makes the final 
choice among candidates for awards, both American and 
foreign. 

These onerous responsibilities could obviously not be 
borne unless the Board received substantial assistance. To 
bring together all the elements involved into a working pro- 
gram of exchanges it has been necessary to establish a 
rather elaborate machinery. Responsibility for gathering 
together the recommendations from various agencies con- 
cerned and for taking the necessary action pursuant to the 
Board’s decisions is vested in its immediate secretariat 
which is located in the Division of Exchange of Persons of 
the Department of State, the Division which carries the 
responsibility within the Department for the administration 
of the Act. 

Since the Fulbright program is established through 
diplomatic agreements with foreign countries to permit 
educational exchanges both ways, it is obviously necessary 
to have a base of operations in the foreign countries. In 
accordance with the Act there is therefore established in 
each country a United States Educational Foundation, the 
exact character of which is determined in each case in the 
executive agreements negotiated by the Secretary of State. 
In most instances the Foundations consist of ten members, 
half of whom are U. S. Embassy officials or other Americans 
resident in the foreign country concerned, the other half 
being nationals of the foreign country who are associated 
with the educational and research activities of their own 
country. Since the funds are actually impounded abroad, the 
Foundation abroad is responsible for their disbursement in 
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accordance with directives of the Secretary of State based 
on policies approved by the Board of Foreign Scholarships. 
The Foundations, however, play a very large role in the 
determination of the actual character of the exchanges. 
They prepare in the first instance the program proposal for 
each year of operation including recommending fairly spe- 
cific allocations within the budget. Since the Act requires 
that Americans going abroad be associated with schools and 
institutions of higher learning, the Foundations recommend 
the foreign institutions with which they should be connected 
and negotiate with these institutions to secure their accept- 
ance of American candidates who have been recommended 
for awards. The Foundations also screen and recommend 
to the Board of Foreign Scholarships foreign candidates for 
what can be in the nature of things merely travel grants to 
the shores of the United States, there being nodollars avail- 
able in the Fulbright program for the support of foreigners 
while they are in the United States. Some of the implica- 
tions of these responsibilities of the Foundations will be 
discussed later. 

The recommendations of the Foundations to the Board of 
Foreign Scholarships clearly call for analysis and subse- 
quent implementation which in kind and in amount exceed 
the capacity of the Board to bear alone. For this reason it 
has asked for the assistance of the so-called Cooperating 
Agencies. The Act provides for “financing studies, research, 
instruction, and other educational activities of or for Amer- 
ican citizens in schoolsand institutions of higher learning.” 
The Board of Foreign Scholarships and the Department of 
State have construed the Act to permit the granting of 
awards to Americans who fall into three main categories: 
(1) students, and for the present this means students at the 
graduate level, (2) teachers in elementary schools, second- 
ary schools, and junior colleges, and (3) professors, special- 
ists, and advanced research scholars. To secure recom- 
mendations concerning American applicants, program pro- 
posals originating with the Foundations, and other related 
matters, the Board of Foreign Scholarships turned for assis- 
tance to agencies already in existence with well-established 
means of tapping appropriate information concerning persons 
and policies in American education. Accordingly students 
are directed to make application to the Institute of Inter- 
national Education (2 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y.) 
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which maintains a national committee to review applications 
and submit nominations to the Board. Teachersaredirect- 
ed to submit applications to the United States Office of 
Education (Federal Security Agency, Washington 25, D.C.), 
whose committee performs a similar function for these ap- 
plicants. Professors, specialists, and advanced research 
scholars are directed to submit applications to the Confer- 
ence Board of Associated Research Councils (2101 Consti- 
tution Avenue, N. W., Washington 25, D. C.) composed of 
representatives of the American Council of Learned Socie- 
ties, the American Council on Education, the National Re- 
search Council, and the Social Science Research Council, 
organizations whose connections reach out into all areas of 
research and instruction in higher education in America, 

A further word is appropriate here concerning the actual 
screening procedures used by the Conference Board. Re- 
sponsibility for submitting specific nominations in its behalf 
is vested in its Committee on the International Exchange of 
Persons which consists of eight members representing the 
various areas of concern to the four Councils (Messrs. 
Bellinger, Bronk, Brumbaugh, Counts, Graves, Herring, 
Trytten, and Voegelin). The operations of the Committee 
require a substantial secretariat which is directed by Dr. 
Gordon Bowles, Executive Secretary. The applications re- 
ceived by the Conference Board, complete with the individ- 
ual letters of recommendation, are distributed in appro- 
priate groupings for review by experts on standing com- 
mittees of the Councils or ad hoc committees established 
for the purpose as circumstances require. If there are 
only a small number of applications in given areas, this 
review may be conducted by mail. If there is any consider- 
able number in a given area, as is often the case, these 
committees meet in person to discuss the candidates and 
prepare their recommendations. The reports of the screen- 
ing committees are then reviewed by the Conference Board 
Committee which makes the final nominations but always 
within the limitations set by the country programs as pro- 
posed by the Foundations and subsequently approved with 
or without modification by the Board of Foreign Scholar- 
ships. 

The nominations of the Conference Board Committee, 
like those of the Institute of International Education and of 
the United States Office of Education, are submitted directly 
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to the Division of Exchange of Persons within the Depart- 
ment of State where they pass through an additional stage 
before they are presented to the Board of Foreign Scholar- 
ships. The Department forwards the application of each 
candidate to the United States Educational Foundation 
abroad, for the Board of Foreign Scholarships must look to 
the Foundation for assurance that -the candidate will be 
welcome inthe host co ntry, that he will be acceptable to 
an approved institutio research center in that country, 
and that the facilities or carrying out his project are suf- 
ficiently adequate to insure him a reasonable measure of 
success, It is onthe basis of these assurances and other 
information, including possible evidence of disloyalty, that 
the Board of Foreign Scholarships makes its final selection 
among the applicants included in a recommended panel. 

Many will remark immediately that this machinery is 
cumbersome. Yes, but it is difficult to see how, without 
some such structure which takes into account all the inter- 
ests involved, an international educational exchange pro- 
gram can be operated at all. With more experience it will 
be possible to speed up and to streamline the various parts 
of this complicated process, thus reducing the long inter- 
vals of waiting so disheartening and exasperating for the 
applicants. There will always be, however, an irreducible 
minimum time required for action on applications, and 
those who aspire to receive Fulbright awards will have to 
accept a certain period of waiting. 

So much for the bare machinery for operating the pro- 
gram. Now for a discussion of some of the problems which 
vitally affect the character of the program but which can be 
understood only against the administrative background here 
described. 

This article is addressed to an American audience. The 
first reaction of individuals within this group is likely to be, 
I wonder if Ican obtain a Fulbright award to permit me to 
go to this or that country to continue study, research, or 
teaching in this or that special field in which I have a great 
interest. The answer may turn out to be in many cases a 
very flat no regardless of the high competence of the indi- 
vidual and of his particular fitness for study in the country 
of his choice. No applicant can be successful no matter how 
great his qualifications, unless he personally is accepted 
abroad for a particular billet within the annual program 
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of the country concerned. There are these two elements in 
the program which are insufficiently understood by Ameri- 
cans: namely, the availability within the program of an 
appropriate billet and the acceptability of the individual ap- 
plicant to the Foundation and to particular institutions abroad. 
On having these unexpected elements in the program ex- 
plained to them, some Americans are wont to snap back in 
irritation at discovering this unforeseen possibility of the 
frustration of their hopes: “What do these foreign institu- 
tions have to do with this program? It is based on our 
money, isn't it?” Unfortunately (though perhaps in the long 
run it is not a complete misfortune), the Fulbright program 
is based on foreign currency which may technically accrue 
to the United States Government as credit for the sale of 
surplus property but which cannot be spent without the co- 
operation of the foreign government. There is then a bi- 
lateral aspect to the Fulbright program which cannot be ig- 
nored. No educational exchange program could work suc- 
cessfully anyway ona strictly unilateral base. The oppor- 
tunities for study, research, or teaching abroad desired by 
Americans almostalways depend upon a hospitable welcome 
from foreign institutions. It is by no means then a com- 
plete loss that circumstances require their consent in fact 
to the Fulbright exchanges. 

The Foundations have exerted a profound influence on 
the character of the exchanges to date. The highly com— 
mendable effort of the Board of Foreign Scholarships and 
the Department of State to set the program in operation as 
quickly as possible has in the pastoften precluded the pos- 
sibility of extensive review of country proposals by the Co- 
operating Agencies in the United States prior to the accept- 
ance of the program by the Board of Foreign Scholarships. 
As the program in various countries moves into the sec- 
ond year of operation, there is more time for such review. 
It must be admitted, however, that there are serious dif- 
ficulties in any last minute attempt to make significant 
modifications in these proposals in view of the danger of 
the charge of American “cultural imperialism.” There is 
a very real need of increased understanding of all parts of 
this program on the part of Foundations, Cooperating 
Agencies, the Department of State, and the Board of Foreign 
Scholarships. More is required than goodwill—of which 
there has been an ample stock in this past year. There is 
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needed also considerable knowledge and information. Amer- 
icans need to know more about the special circumstances, 
needs, and opportunities in the various Fulbright countries. 
The Foundations in turn need to know more about the po- 
tentialities and aspirations of Americans. The kind of 
knowledge required is not gained overnight, certainly not 
in the atmosphere of haste and emergency action which 
has prevailed of necessity during the last, really the first, 
year of significant exchange operations. The Department 
of State has endeavored to instruct its emissaries abroad 
in the operation of the program, a few of whom, being 
recently in the United States, have discussed various as- 
pects of the program with the Cooperating Agencies before 
going to their foreign posts. In a number af cases in the 
spring and summer of 1949 the Department arranged for 
persons associated with various Foundations to come to the 
United States to discuss the program with appropriate per- 
sons. This has been most helpful; and it is to be hoped that 
there will be still more activity of this kind. The Cooperat- 
ing Agencies and the State Department officials concerned 
with Fulbright matters are far better equipped now, after 
reviewing the programs for eleven countries and endeavor- 
ing to operate under them, to discuss problems and pos- 
sibilities than they were six months ago. It would seem 
highly advantageous not only to continue bringing individuals 
associated with the Foundations to the United States but also 
to send to the Fulbright countries a team of experienced 
persons representing the Department of State and the Co- 
operating Agencies. Such a procedure in the early phases 
of the Fulbright program should ensure the establishment 
of annual programs which are more likely to be mutually 
satisfactory. Discussions of this kind prior to the sub- 
mission of the annual program proposals are likely to be 
far more effective than any modifications suggested after 
the Foundations have made formal submission of them; 
and from such discussions Americans are likely to gaina 
better understanding of the conditions and purposes which 
underlie these proposals. 

It has been an interesting experience this past year to 
discover as one program after another has been submitted 
how widely the basic conceptions of the Foundations have 
differed. The earliest programs received tended to be 
especially rigid, giving relatively little room in which to 
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accommodate a professor or research scholar whose special- 
ty did not happen to coincide with very specific interests ex- 
pressed in the program. The New Zealand program affords 
a good illustration of this tendency, partly because of the 
very clarity with which it was presented. The professional 
and research billets were carefully described and grew out 
of a specific stated need in New Zealand, generally of an 
applied character. In a number of instances the Foundation 
stated the special problem which it wished a particular 
named American to undertake. A program of this sort 
containing a large percentage of these billets is often very 
difficult to fill for lack of American candidates with these 
specific interests who in the given year are free to leave 
their normal habitat for a year abroad. Meanwhile there 
may be other well qualified Americans desiring awards who 
cannot be given serious consideration. When faced with 
this situation, the Conference Board Committee has tried 
to loosenup the program by submitting the names ofa limit- 
ed number of well qualified Americans for whom there are 
no stated billets in the hope that the Foundations will take 
a favorable interest in these nominees for positions in the 
program which have not been filled. 

The British program, one of the largest, is very differ- 
ent in character; it has proved to be one of the easiest to 
manage and inall probability will bethe one inthe first year 
of operation which will bring the greatest satisfaction to 
both countries concerned. This is due in large part to the 
happy circumstance that Sir Hector Hetherington, Vice- 
Chairman of the Foundation, visited the United States prior 
to the submission of the British program to discuss the Ful- 
bright exchange with all parties concerned. In the course 
of this visit he made a notable contribution to the thinking 
of many persons concerning the operation of the program. 
The basic plan of the British program is very simple. It 
assumes that the American agencies know more about the 
personal qualifications of American candidates and should 
be left with the responsibility for nominating good candi- 
dates with serious interests which may presumably be 
furthered by a year in Great Britain. The Foundation, 
being better informed concerning institutions in Great 
Britain, endeavors, inthe spiritof a good host, to determine 
if there is a suitable place available for the nominees. The 
British program has not specified a large number of rigidly 
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defined billets, thus leaving room for a relatively free ex- 
pression of interest on the part of Americans which may be 
gratified. The Foundation has indicated a very limited 
number of special fields in which for some particular rea- 
son it hopes to see an American representative nominated. 
The generosity of spirit which pervades the program as 
proposed by the Foundation obviously invites strenuous ef- 
forts on the American side to gratify these few special 
wishes. 

In judging any program one must, of course, take into 
account the special circumstances of each country in rela- 
tion to the interests and possible contribution of the 
United States. A program such as that of Great Britain is 
calculated to work easily and well when the intellectual 
developments, scientific skill, and educational institutions 
of the foreign country and the United States are roughly 
comparable. This condition prevails with reference to the 
West European countries, and in the category where there 
might be some difficulty, that of the professors, a policy 
such as that adopted by The Netherlands, would go far to 
eliminate difficulties. The Dutch universities have chosen 
to regard the courses offered by visiting American profes- 
sors as outside the normal curriculum. In this way the 
American is free to make his contribution without having 
to fit his offering into a pre-existent scheme with which he 
may not be familiar and which might place upon him cramp- 
ing burdens which are not truly essential to a profitable 
educational exchange. 

In the case of countries where educational interests and 
institutions are not comparable to those of the United States, 
the program is likely in each instance to take ona special 
character. For example, the Burmese Foundation, eager 
to reconstruct its educational institutions and to improve 
the welfare of its rural population, places a heavy empha- 
sis on filling particular vacancies in itsuniversity structure 
and on agricultural extension activities. The Philippine 
Foundation, seeing in the Fulbright program an opportunity 
to obtain American assistance in building a public school 
system which will raise the general level of education of 
the Philippine people, places a heavy emphasis oneduca- 
tionists in its program. 

It is inevitable that the Foundations, using as a starting 
point ananalysis of needs ofthe foreign country, will tend to 
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propose programs which involve bringing to their countries 
Americans who, it is believed, can make a contribution to 
these needs. Sometimes the requests within the programs 
prove to be unrealistic inthe sense that they cannot be filled. 
For example, there is an impressive number of requests 
for nuclear physicists, but the premium on them is so high 
in the United States that there is little likelihood that they 
can or will leave the United States. The demand for spe- 
cialists in various kinds of medicine is often difficult to fill. 

Starting with an analysis of needs in the foreign country, 
Foundations have a natural tendency to overlook interests 
which Americans may have in study in their countries. 
Those countries which are impressed by what they regard 
as their need of American technology and science, out of 
their very humility tend to think that Americans can have 
very limited research interests which would lead them to 
wish to come to their countries. Yet there may be Amer- 
icans who wish to study their human culture and their 
physical environment and who could conduct field studies 
very profitably even if there is nohighly developed program 
in these subjects in their educational institutions. 

The aspects of the programs which have been discussed 
affect particularly the professor and research scholar 
category of awards. There are similar complications with 
reference to the teacher category, especially in view of the 
fact that the linguistic hurdles are greater at this level in 
educational institutions and that many countries have 
licensing requirements for teachers in the school systems 
which interfere seriously with utilizing Americans. Foun- 
dation proposals are least rigid with regard to the student 
category, though students have to face serious limitations 
in the great differences in opportunities for actual study in 
the various countries. 

The comments presented here have had to do primarily 
with factors affecting the flow of Americans to foreign 
countries. It has been indicated, however, that the program 
is based on more than a unilateral agreement permitting a 
flow in one direction. It is based essentially on a bilateral 
agreement which permits a flow in two directions, of Amer- 
icans abroad and of foreigners to the United States. To 
secure the kind of cooperation needed for the reception of 
Americans abroad and indeed to serve the ultimate high 
purpose which is at the base of Senator Fulbright's plan, a 
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mutual understanding among peoples, Americans must not 
forget the need of encouraging the flow of foreigners to the 
United States. Indeed, a considerable measure of responsi- 
bility for ensuring the success of these exchanges rests 
with individuals in the American academic world, adminis- 
trators and professors, who have the opportunity to show 
initiative in procuring the dollar support necessaryto per- 
mit foreigners to teach or study in the United States. Ful- 
bright funds can be used in most cases to pay the travel ex- 
penses involved in bringing to the shores of the United 
States foreigners who have been recommended as qualified 
by the Foundations. The United States Government has 
only very limited dollar funds which can be tapped. In 
very few instances are the foreigners able to procure from 
their own governments or from private sources abroad the 
necessary dollars, In almost all cases, then, the dollars 
must be provided by agencies within the United States. 

By showing some ingenuity, American universities and 
colleges have created opportunities for a considerable num=— 
ber of scholars to visit them for the purpose of teaching, 
study, or research. Mostinstitutions at onetime or another 
discover that they have funds available which cannot be 
used for long terms commitments, but which could be used 
for a short term grant. Since the larger part of the travel 
costs can be paid for with Fulbright funds, fairly modest 
sums may enable the institution to bring a scholar or stu- 
dent to its campus. 

The Board of Foreign Scholarships has recognized the 
importance to the program of bringing as many foreigners 
as possible to the United States, and at the same time the 
difficulties in obtaining extensive dollar support, by per- 
mitting shorter term grants for foreigners than for Amer- 
icans. Americans going abroad can be supported in full 
with Fulbright funds, and much the largest part of the Ful- 
bright funds will accordingly be used for the expenses of 
Americans. There is, then, no strong practical reason why 
Americans cannot stay abroad for a period as long as a 
normal academic year. Only under exceptional circum- 
stances has the Board approved grants for periods as short 
as six months. Because of the shortage of dollars the 
Board has been willing to make grants to foreigners who 
have secured sufficient dollar support for shorter periods 
within the United States. The Board has even approved 
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grants for foreign professors who were invited to teach in 
summer sessions. It would certainly be preferable, how- 
ever, if more of the opportunities offered foreigners were 
for longer periods of time. 

Thanks to this foresight on the part of various individ- 
uals in American institutions, a fair number of foreigners 
will attend American institutions in the year 1949-1950. It 
would be desirable from all points of view to see more such 
opportunities. In most cases in the past exchange arrange- 
ments have been made by direct contact between an Ameri- 
can institution and a foreign scholar in person or his insti- 
tutional connection. Subsequently application has been made 
to the Foundation for a Fulbright travel grant. The Ameri- 
can interest could be equally well served if institutions, 
willing to receive a foreign scholar or student, submitted 
the specifications of the opening, along with an indication 
of the dollar supportavailable, to the appropriate Cooperat- 
ing Agency in the United States for forwarding to the Foun- 
dation. In particular, openings which could well be filled 
by visiting professors from abroad should be called to the 
attention of Dr. Gordon T. Bowles, Executive Secretary of 
the Conference Board Committee. The Foundation could 
then nominate qualified candidates. It should be remarked 
that American institutions would have the same veto power 
now possessed in fact by the foreign institutions in that 
their failure to accept the nominee would preclude the pos- 
sibility of the Board's giving the nominee a travel grant. 

The Fulbright program is by all odds the greatest fellow- 
ship program in the world's history. Anyone who has had 
the slightest connection with the operation of a fellowship 
program within-a single college or university knows the dif- 
ficulties involved in making proper selections. These 
difficulties increase when more institutions become in- 
volved. In the case of the Fulbright program the wishes of 
innumerable institutions in a variety of lands with very 
diverse traditions must be considered. There is, and will 
continue to be, a steady stream of new problems calling for 
rational analysis and policy determination. Many of these 
cannot be foreseen in advance. Under these circumstances 
there are bound to be delays, and what may turn out to be 
in some cases outright mistakes. The indulgent sympathy 
of the entire educational world in America and abroad is 
needed. The Cooperative Agencies are certain to welcome 
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constructive comments on various aspects of the program 
and its awards; interested persons should not hesitate to 
write them. 

At the same time, it is important that those who are grat- 
ified with various aspects of the program as it now unfolds 
should make that gratification known. The Fulbright Act 
is a tool which has been fashioned in the expectation that 
it would lead to better international understanding. Support 
by the United States Government of such efforts is still in 
its infancy. Those who believe in such efforts have a re- 
sponsibility not merely to criticize mistakes of operation, 
but also to make known in all appropriate places the full 
meaning in terms of human experience and understanding 
of a Fulbright year. 


OF PERSONNEL AND PEOPLE 


BY DONALD GOODCHILD 
Secretary for ACLS Fellowships 


In all of the Council’s activities—planning, development, 
and the execution of large projects of teaching and research— 
personnel is a major consideration; but in the fellowship 
program it is the only one. And when we think about 
fellowships the word personnel, which suggests numbers 
without individuality and without names, is supplanted by 
the warmer English word people, because that, after all, 
is what teachers and scholars are. ...most of them. Those 
who are not people do not, we trust, become ACLS Fellows. 

The Council operates two entirely separate fellowship 
programs. Neither is very large, and one is frankly ex- 
perimental. Though they work quite differently, their 
general purpose is the same: the training of younger men 
and women who give unusual promise of becoming out- 
standing teachers and scholars in the humanities. 

At present the Council is able to offer encouragement 
at two crucial stages in the typical scholarly career. The 
first occurs with the achievement of the Bachelor's degree, 
and the second shortly before or after the doctorate. 
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The transition from the undergraduate college to the 
graduate school is likely to mean the most violent change of 
intellectual climate a man ever experiences, even though he 
enters graduate school with superior preparation. For 
many, moreover, it is a period of economic hardship, in- 
volving many hours a week of non-academic work or of 
academic hack-work. It is in all conscience hard enough 
to find one’s way in graduate school without the handicap 
of having to earn a living at the same time. Sometimes, to 
be sure, universities are able to discover and encourage 
unusual talent in their undergraduate colleges, thus ena- 
bling students to proceed at least to the Master's degree 
without delay; but such opportunities are rare for graduates 
of colleges and smaller universities which do not offer 
advanced degrees in the humanities. For this reason we 
believe that a real loss of potential teachers and scholars 
occurs at the level of the A.B. For this reason also we seek 
out candidates for first-year fellowships largely (though not 
exclusively) among the Seniors in undergraduate colleges 
of the liberal arts which are not associated with graduate 
schools. We believe that a little help at just this point may 
make the difference, fifteen or twenty years hence, between 
a productive teacher and a frustrated writer of advertising 
copy. 

Because of the immensity of the haystack and the small 
number of needles we can afford, we must rely on the col- 
leges themselves to join us in the search. It is materially 
impossible for us to receive applications from allthe students 
who might be interested. Instead we have written to more 
than 300 Deans of liberal arts colleges in the United States, 
asking each of them, after consultation with appropriate 
persons or committees, to nominate one candidate. We are 
careful to point out that not more than one in about ten 
nominees will win through. (In general we have enjoyed the 
best kind of cooperation from these officers. They have 
shown a sense of responsibility in discharging an unsought 
duty. Many, for example, unable to produce really first- 
rate nominees, have resisted the temptation to name the 
best available second-raters.) 

After nominations are received, in November and De- 
cember, some further information is sought from _ the 
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students directly, on the basis of which the first elimina- 
tions are made. Only those who clear this hurdle are ad- 
mitted to full candidacy, and invited to file formal applica- 
tions. The final selection is made in March. 

The purpose of the preceding paragraphs has been to 
suggest the general aims and method of ACLS first-year 
graduate fellowships. Now for more specific details: These 
fellowships are to enable a small number of recent A.B.’s 
to pursue the first year of graduate study in departments 
of the humanities at American universities of the Fellows’ 
own choosing. They pay a basic monthly stipend of $150 
for a period of ten months beginning September 1. From 
this sum is deducted the amount of veterans’ benefits and 
university scholarships in excess of tuition received by 
the Fellow, Allowances may be made for dependents, for 
necessary travel to the place of study, and for tuition charges. 
The fellowships are not subject to renewal. We trust that 
our Fellows, given an opportunity for one year of full-time 
graduate work, will be able to enlist the interest of their 
universities in the continuance of their studies. A condition 
of the fellowships is that recipients may not, during tenure, 
engage in remunerative employment without written per- 
mission of the Executive Officers of the ACLS. 


II 


From two to five years after the A.B. has entered grad- 
uate school he finds himself in a far different situation. 
He has probably completed residence requirements and 
course worktoward the Ph. D. He may evenhave the degree; 
or, indeed, he may have a professional degree in medicine, 
law, or architecture. He is almost, but not quite, ready to 
begin his teaching career. He may need further advanced 
study for one of several possible reasons. For example, 
if his chosen field is Near Eastern studies, he has had 
to spend an unusual amount of time on languages before he 
can consider himself equipped to do independent research. 
Or it may be that his work on a doctoral dissertation in 
the history of religion has brought him to animpasse: he 
realizes that he can not do the job he wants to do without 
knowing more anthropology than he does. Or his studies in 
the history of art have led him to the Orient, and he sees, 
what he did not foresee when he entered graduate school, 
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that a modest amount of Chinese is indispensable to his 
growth. To elaborate the last example, where is he to turn 
for help? It is a rare university which can come to his aid 
with a fellowship, because the Department of Art can not 
be expected to use its meagre fellowship funds to support 
the study of Chinese, and that of Oriental Languages has no 
money for training art historians, 

Where he is to turn for help depends on what he needs 
to do. Most universities are able to provide aid in the form 
of fellowships to the most able of their candidates for the 
doctorate whose needs can be met by established depart- 
ments of the graduate faculty. Some have fellowships for 
foreign study, and even those which heretofore have not 
enjoyed such luxuries can now, with the development of the 
Fulbright program, guide their best senior graduate 
students toward that means of completing training. ACLS 
fellowships are not in competition with either universities 
or government; we do not accept as candidates those who 
have good claim to assistance from either of these sources. 

There is always, however, the pre- or post-doctoral 
student who is different; not necessarily better, but differ- 
ent. He does not fit neatly into any academic pigeon-hole. 
No one department of instruction can comfortably contain 
him. He is a terrific strain on the seams of an academic 
uniform. He should not be called a misfit, because he is 
first a person, and it is not he, but the uniform, which fails 
to fit. He is the one who may be expected, in time and with 
the necessary advanced study, to let some fresh air into 
the faculty room, and to ventilate some musty closets of 
research. He is nota dilettante or scatter-brained enthu- 
siast, but a serious scholar. He is technically equipped for 
a life of scholarship and teaching, but he is more thana 
technician. 

It is difficult to describe a typical ACLS Fellow at or 
near the doctoral level, because no two are alike. In con- 
trast to the first-year Fellows, the more advanced Fellows 
are occupied in a great variety of fields, and especially 
in combinations of fields. It is not our purpose to enable 
students to gain superficial acquaintance with the humanities 
in general, but to help advanced students who have attained 
a broad general culture and humanity, together with 
rigorous training in one humanistic discipline, to extend 
that training not by further narrowing of specialization but 
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by broadening of competence. Thus, in addition to instances 
cited earlier, the ACLS list of Fellows shows some study- 
ing in two departments simultaneously, some at two uni- 
versities; students of philosophy coming from advanced 
work in physics and law; an M.D. in history; combinations 
such as literature and sociology, literature and psychiatry, 
music and anthropology, ancient history and law, painting 
and history—and so on. 

Applications for fellowships such as these can be re- 
ceived directly or by nomination, Their numbers are limit- 
ed, but so also are the numbers of those qualified to apply. 
The basic stipend attached is $200 per month (from which 
veterans’ benefits, etc., are deducted) with additional al- 
lowances for dependents and for necessary travel. Appoint- 
ments are for study, not for the execution of projects of 
research, They are for not less than six months nor 
more than twelve, with the possibility of renewal in excep- 
tional circumstances. 


CONTEMPORARY CHINESE RELIGION 


Mr. Wing-tsit Chan, Professor of Chinese Culture at 
Dartmouth College, will shortly begin the delivery, in a 
number of subscribing institutions, of a series of lectures 
on Religious Trends in Revolutionary China, under the 
sponsorship of the ACLS Committee on the History of Re- 
ligions. The topics of the lectures are: “What is Living 
and What is Dead in Confucianism ?”; “Modern Tendencies 
in Chinese Buddhism”; “New Developments in Buddhist 
Thought”; “Modern Impacts on Chinese Islam”; “The Re- 
ligion of the Masses”; and “The Religion of the Intellectual”. 

The author of several works on philosophy and religion, 
Mr. Chan has served in teaching and administrative posi- 
tions in China and Hawaii, and in the United States has held 
lectureships at Cornell, Bryn Mawr, Wellesley, and else- 
where. During the past summer he was a member of the 
East-West Conference on Philosophy, conducted at the 
University of Hawaii. 

The Committee on the History of Religions was formed 
by the ACLS in 1935 to become the successor to the Amer- 
ican Committee for Lectures in the History of Religions, 
organized in 1894 for the purpose of engaging distinguished 
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scholars tolecture incolleges, universities, and seminaries. 
Of the lectures delivered under the auspices of the ACLS 
committee, two series have been published: Martin P. 
Nilsson, Greek Popular Religion (1940), and Henri Frankfort, 
Ancient Egyptian Religion (1948). 

Mr. Chan’s schedule permits a few additional presenta- 
tions of the lectures, and inquiries as to his availability 
should be addressed to Professor Horace L. Friess, De- 
partment of Philosophy, Columbia University. 


THE NATIONAL ARCHIVES AND NEGRO STUDIES 


The Committee on Negro Studies had several objectives 
in mind in issuing a Calendar of Negro-Related Documents 


Areas: in The National Archives (Mimeograph, October 
1949). As the Calendar deals with only a small group of 
highly specialized records, it is of limited usefulness for 
research, even inTne National Archives. But the committee, 
in distributing it to selected libraries, archives, and some 
individuals, offered the Calendar as an example of scientific 
archival analysis, and as an encouragement to supervisors 
of collections of manuscripts concerned with the Negro to 
report and, perhaps, to make similar descriptions of their 
holdings. The Calendar was compiled at the request of the 
Committee by Miss Elaine C. Bennett under the direction of 
Mr. Ernst Posner of American University. Miss Bennett is 
a member of the staff of the National Archives. 

In a sense the Calendar is a supplement to Lewinson’s 
Guide to Documents in The National Archives: for Negro 
Studies, published by the Committee in 1947. The latter, 
however, attempted to catalog in a general way all pertinent 
materials in The National Archives. 


ACLS NEWSLETTER 


A trip through the Middle and Far West has prevented 
Mr. Henry M. Silver from contributing the next in his series 
of articles on Problems of Publishing. This series will be 
resumed in the next issue of the Newsletter. 
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INTERNATIONAL UNION OF ACADEMIES 


Twenty-third Session 


At the 23rd sessionof the International Union of Academies 
(UAI), held at Brussels, June 14-18, 1949, the ACLS—the 
U. S. member of the Union—was represented by Dr. Charles 
E. Odegaard, Executive Director of the ACLS, and by Pro- 
fessor Theodore Andersson, of Yale University. Mrs. Silva 
Lake attended for the purpose of discussing the project for 
Monumenta Musicae Byzantinae. Delegates were present 
from Belgium, Denmark, Finland, France, Great Britain, 
Italy, Norway, The Netherlands, Poland, Sweden, United 
States, and Yugoslavia. M. Bosch-Gimpera, Chief of the 
Division of Philosophy and Humanistic Studies of UNESCO, 
who in earlier sessions represented Spain, also attended. 
The delegate of Czechoslovakia reported his inability to at- 
tend because of illness, and the Academies of Austria and 
Hungary sent word that because of financial difficulties 
they could not send delegates. 

Between the two world wars the UAI served as the most 
important organizational link between the national agencies 
within the member countries which could represent their 
interest in humanistic studies. Despite meagre resources 
the UAI succeeded in establishing an international coordina 
tion of national efforts on a number of projects, some of 
very considerable importance in the development of hu- 
manistic scholarship. 

The post-war period has seen the emergence, first of 
UNESCO, and then, in the spring of 1949, of the International 
Council for Philosophy and Humanistic Studies (ICPHS). 
The delegates meeting at Brussels in June of this year 
recognized immediately the necessity of taking cognizance 
of these new agencies for international intellectual coopera- 
tion in relation to future operations of the UAI. A special 
session of the Assembly was devoted to the discussion and 
adoption of a report dealing with these relationships and 
stating in part: 


“The Assembly of the UAI calls the attention of the 
Academies to the fact that the creation of the ICPHS and 
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the relationship between the ICPHS and UNESCO modify 
the conditions under which the UAI can pursue in future 
the mission which has been entrusted to it. The UAI 
considers that its principal obligation shall continue to 
be the direction of enterprises created or approved by 
it without important changes in the procedures which 
have been used by it in the past. It considers, however, 
that the creation of the new Council and the financial 
possibilities which come from it give the UAI the pos- 
sibility of enlarging the field of its activities. The UAI 
points out to the member Academies the importance of 
their showing initiative and of their presenting to the 
UAI suggestions for the accomplishment of new tasks. 
The UAI, on the other hand, when it has received such 
suggestions, will decide in the course of its annual ses- 
sion if the tasks indicated to it shouldbe executed under 
the direction of the UAI and of one or more of its mem- 
ber Academies, or if it is preferable, in view of the 
nature of the project, to ask one of the specialized unions 
which, along with the UAI, compose the ICPHS, to take 
up the direction of the project.” 


It appeared likely that UNESCO would approve an ICPHS 
financial contribution in 1949 for the following UAI projects: 
Dictionary of the Terminology of International Law; Con- 
cordance and Indices to the Moslem Tradition; and Bulletin 
Du Cange. There appeared to be some reason to think that 
in 1950 there might be contributions for these projects and 
also for the Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum and Monumenta 
Musicae Byzantinae. 

There were the usual sessions of committees to discuss 
progress reports on existing UAI projects. Nonew projects 
were adopted by the Assembly. 

The Assembly recognized the existence of a serious 
weakness in the structure of the UAI in that it has relied in 
the past on unpaid secretarial services. To rectify this 
defect it voted to procure the part-time services of a 
secretary of ability who would be compensated for his pains. 
This change should make it possible for the UAI to under- 
take discussions and activities which have not been pos- 
sible under previous arrangements. 

The ACLS delegates were greatly impressed by the 
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friendly spirit which prevailed in all the meetings, and by 
the complete absence of political overtones or nationalistic 
rivalry. It is worth more than passing notice that the UAI 
has achieved a kind of friendly human solidarity despite di- 
versity of national origins, which more glamorous interna- 
tional organizations have announced as their goal but have 
yet to achieve in fact. The UAI, despite its feeble financial 
resources, rests ona solid base of sympathetic human un- 
derstanding among men of genuine scholarly ability, and thus 
constitutes one of the more tangible bonds of unionin a divided 
world. Inthe region of international intellectual cooperation, 
where men's aspirations frequently lead them to conjure up 
shadows, the UAI has builta measure of substantial coopera- 
tion. In the opinion of the ACLS delegates, this accomplish- 
ment should not be taken lightly. 

It would unquestionably be desirable to broaden the pro- 
gram of the UAI to include a larger circle of workers. 
Meanwhile, it should not be forgotten that there are already 
some workers in the vineyard. There was no streak of ex- 
clusiveness in the delegates. The delegates did not seema 
self-contended or pretentious group, though they obviously 
féel some pride in the bond which they have succeeded in 
establishing. In informal discussions the delegat2s of 
several Academies expressed discontent over the rigid 
structure of their Academies and their tendency toward 
conservative patterns. All this suggests to the ACLS dele- 
gates that the possibility of growth is there and that a re- 
orientation is in process. 

The UAI obviously needs constructive support, support 
which in the first instance is primarily intellectual. If the 
ACLS seriously desires to find ways to increase international 
intellectual cooperation, it should find ways to support the 
UAI, and partly at least through it, the ICPHS and UNESCO. 
This support calls for more than the sending of delegates; 
it calls for serious thought and imaginative insight on the 
part of many individual American scholars who are willing 
and able to offer practical suggestions to the delegates 
who have the responsibility of representing them at the 
meetings of the UAI. 
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